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‘The primary aim of modern 
warfare . . ■ it to u*e up the 
products of the machine without 
raising the standard of lit tng. 

— .GEORGE ORWELL. 

(“WAR IS PEACE** !n 19/it) 

Threepence 


THE LABOUR PARTY’S M DOUBLE-THINK 


ft 


PEACE IS WAR 




(HE policy htafoment issued last week 
f\ the National Executive of 
k U»iwr Party with the title “Our 
II Duly— Peace", is designed to offset 
Ip^ncc of the Hcvuniic manifesto 
Way Only 1 *, at the Trade Unipfi 
|e$$ and the Labour Park's annual 
pec at Scarborough next month, 
"pan*Wilson statement quarrelled, 
|tth rearmament hut with the scale 
Tprdir^mme, The National Execii- 
ptew is that the arms programme 
Tftls what alt consider the mini- 
fcquired to deter aggression and so 
pi a Third World War" The 
part of the document is there- 
IfikdMo a series of platitudes to 
\ ihe hardly original or historically 
still doctrine, “11 you wish for 
Jfijfepar* for war/' The emphasis 
Jttine the rich pay", which has so 
prd the tint LLfthour pres* has ob- 
been inserted in order to steal 
Bilmder of "One Wav Only", The 
pent declares lhat; “High rates of 
tax and surtax have already 
feed an enormous redistribution of 
in Britain. In 19JR. after taxes 
cn paid, only £39 out of -every 
fcf personal incomes went to wage 
prx and £24 to salary earners. In 
Tpic share of wages had gone up 
^ Out of each £100. The share of 
earners was about the same at 
' The increase in the share of the 
Bfti income going to wage earners is 
Blmosi entirely to a reduction in the 
pr taken by those who live on un¬ 
fed income/' 

this means, presumably, that after six 
of "Britain's wartime revolution", 

I Seven years of “the silent revolution 
our midstV the workers* share has 
Pleased by 8 per cent,, and that 28 per 
m of personal incomes still goes to 
npk who do not earn it. And this 
despite ihe increase in the working 
Copulation and increased productivity, 
should not be imagined, however, 
■rom the talk of “sharing Ihe burden" 
Khar u is these people who arc going to 
[•pay for the arms race, for, "to pay for 
HjBArmamenf some sacrifice must in evil- 
Hkhlv be made by everyone." The worker 
^nd his wife will discover the meaning 
Jof this every time they go shopping. The 
I homeless and the old will find what h 
Tmeant by the phrase, "There is need for 
common sense and restraint on the pan 


of everyone in the community/ 

The statement says that. “Investment 
in coal, electricity, gas. coke ovens, rail¬ 
ways. roads, and petroleum during 1951 
will be higher than in 1950. The pro¬ 
gramme of new building for the manu¬ 
facturing industry will be about the same. 
There will be bigger investment in 
education. The housing programme will 
be maintained.*' 

Bill it does no I add that increased 
expenditure will fail to rise with in- 
creased^costs and consequently that real 
investment will be less. And it does not 
»idd that housing and educational 
authorities in many pans mf the coun¬ 
try are abandoning new projects for lack 
of materials diverted to armaments 
industries. 

What will happen when the three-year 
programme is completed? It will be dis¬ 
covered I hat Russia and its satellites have 
rearmed lo keep pace with America and 
its satellites, and that consequently the 
‘security minimum" will have to be in¬ 
creased, another programme embarked 


upon. Bui research in the devdopmert! 
of lethal weapons continues at a rate 
faster than their production. It is the 
field of research that advances most 
rapidly—hecause the demand is greatest. 
Germany lost the battle for air 
supremacy in the last war because its 
enemies, through starting, later were able 
to produce more advanced machines. So 
the accumulation of anmaments will have 
to be used up somewhere before they 
become obsolete. This is the ultimate 
impl tcaiion of "Our First Duty—Peace", 
just as it is the implication of the 
“policies" of the Labour Party's political 
opponels, who would serve up the same 
dish wilh different trimmings, 

And this is the policy which after 
suitable hack-stage revolts and whip- 
cracking, the Trades Union Congress 
and the Labour Party Conference will 
endorse, "We do noi accept the view 
that was is inevitable," says the stale- 
fern. it might as well have added; “But 
we'll do our bit to make it so/ 1 

aw 


Railmen Attack 
Centralisation 


JN an article entitled "The Com¬ 
mune and the Syndicates" 
(Freedom, 21/7/51). ! wrote: 

“Anarchists and Syndicalists are not 
ashamed to pronounce their Region¬ 
alism." 

It is with some interest, therefore, 
that l read of a protest organised by 
footplate workers of the Western 
Region of the British Railways. For 
this protest specifically pronounced 
the Regionalism of some 3,200 sig¬ 
natories who found the administra¬ 
tion of the Railway Executive 
"reckless and inefficient* 1 . 

The protest took the form of an 
open letter, which six railmen from 
Swansea, S, Wales four drivers and 
two firemen—brought to London to 
present to ihe Minister of Transport. 

The number of signatories represents 
a fifth of the sixteen thousand locomo¬ 
tive engineers and firemen working on 
the Western Region, and the letter may 


FOREIGN COMMENTARY 

KOREAN TRAGEDY 


pLSEWHERE we reproduce an editorial 
comment from the Chicago weekly 
Industrial Worker (organ of ihe I.W.W.) 
which deals with the Korea Truce talks 
in u very similar vein to the one in 
which it was dealt in this column last 
week. And the New York anarchist 
weekly l* Adi war a dei Ref rat fori in its 
issue for September 1st. refers to the 
Kaesong armistice talks as a “tragic 
farce* 1 in which "the tw r o sides are in 
agreement on only one point: of not 
concluding an armistice which might end 
the military operations and the shedding 
of blood on both sides." Quoting from 
the official figures of American casualties 
published in Time , our contemporary 
shows how during the two months use¬ 
lessly spent by the peace delegates in 
wrangling over procedure, 50Q American 
soldiers have been killed and 2.200 
wounded on the Korean battlefield. And 
from these figures one can guess what 
casualties there must he among the 


Mersey & London Dockers 
Form Co-operatives 


W7E reported, in our issue of August 
P W t hal dockers on Merseyside 

were planning to form a Stevedore's Co¬ 
operative. This has now been formed 
and London dockers have also taken the 
plunge and formed the Associated Steve¬ 
dores' (London) Ltd. 

The idea is that the dockers take out 
shares in the co-operative fwhich operates 
in the same way as the ordinary steve¬ 
doring companies, the difference being 
that profit on work done is distributed 
hack to the shareholding dockers. 

In London, the co-op is coming up 
against difficulties, in that they arc not 
get ling big ships lo unload, being able, 
so far, only to get work on small ships, 
which are not so profitable to work. 

In the Surrey Docks, where the co-op 
was formed, there are eleven stevedoring 
companies already operating who get the 
big ships allocated to I hern in rot axiom 
The dockers co-operative applied lo go 
on rhe rota, and take their turn with the 
other companies, but the Board of Trade, 
which apparently governs these things, 
has turned down their application on the 
grounds that (he dockers are "in¬ 
experienced 

But Mr. Henry F. While wood, sccre- 
tarv and managing director of Associated 
Stevedores has pointed out: “Four fore¬ 
men m charge of the last two ships we 
dealt with have worked J15 years be¬ 
tween them on the docks. And they cull 
that inexperience f But we need a share 
in bigger ships. One big ship equals in 
profit four or five of ihe small ships we 
have been handling," 

For his work as managing director and 
secretar>—*'a 24-hours-a-day job"—Mr, 
Whifewood. himself a stevedore and 
union branch official, gets about 
pay as he would for an eight- 
on the docks. He is the 



co-op’s only paid official. The j2 elected 
directors, who undertake financial res¬ 
ponsibility for the company, are paid five 
shillings a year—and they pay their own 
expenses. 

It was inevitable that difficulties would 
be pm m the way of the new venture, 
but we hope the dockers will be able lo 
overcome this opposition. 

The general principles of the co 
operative seem admirable as a means o! 
dealing with the matter of responsibility 
and reward as things are to-day. The 
dockers will be showing that they are 
capable of running their own industry— 
and already members include not only 
dockers arid stevedores, but clerks, 
lightermen and ship and tug pilots. 

It may be that these ca-operaitves will 
prove the beginning of an industrial 
organisation which could eventually take 
oyer the control of the docks entirely. 
That remains to be seen. 

There are danger* and snags in any 
venture endeavouring to work within 
capital lit society. The profit motive 
seems a dominant one in these new co¬ 
operatives, and, while that is understand¬ 
able, it would be a great pity if they 
were to develop in the same way as the 
consumers' co-ops have done -into just 
another vast capitalist concern. 

However, as long as membership is 
limited to those who are actually doing 
the work, the directors are unpaid and 
Ihe only paid official is not getting more 
than he would on the job, corruption 
will not be so easy. 

We wish the dockers of Merseyside 
and London the best of luck in their 
initiative. To work in co-operation with 
his. fellows, and not under the control 
or for the profit of the boss, should be 
ihe aim of every worker. 


Koreans. Chinese and other troops en¬ 
gaged in this senseless struggle. 

★ 

T^HE New York Herald Tribune 
x (N.Y edition) In a pointed editorial 
“Koreans are People" discusses the tre¬ 
mendous problems created for the 
Koreans by this war: “Americans are 
appalled—and rightly—at the terrible cost 
in i ciing American lives of the fighting 
in Korea. Yet large though Lhe American 
casualty list seems, more than twenty 
times that number of Korean civilians 
are dead, wounded Or missing, Lf official 
Korean estimates are to be believed. 
Like Americans, these Koreans are peo¬ 
ple, Like^the rest of us. they are human 
beings, with the same sensitivity to pain 
and the same desire to live. More than 
2.000,000 Korean civilians have been 
killed, according to Korean estimates, 
and countless others have been uprooted 
from their homes or from the rubble 
of what was once their homes. Con¬ 
sidering Korea's population—only about 
28,000,000—this would make the civilian 
disaster one of the worst, relatively, in 
history. Vast areas of the country have 
felt the crushing weight of war's steam¬ 
roller—not once, not twice, but several 
limes, as the contending armies swayed 
back and Forth." 

The editorial writer suggests (hat 
Americans are not sufficiently conscious 
of this tragedy—and we would add that 
ihe observation applies to this country 
as well. It may be because Korea is so 
far away or because the people's senses 
have been "numbed by the endless suc¬ 
cession of ‘refugee stories' " that the two 
wars have produced, or just that “Per¬ 
haps some of us still suffer from the illu¬ 
sion that in crowded Asia death and 
suffering are less meaningful and some¬ 
how Jess painful than in America and 
Europe * in any case, mere w'ords have 
been singularly unsuccessful in conveying 
to the American people the extent and 
depth of the ordeal through which the 
people of Korea have been moving." 

Do we owe any responsibility to the 
Koreans? asks the writer. And his 
answer is: “On humanitarian grounds 
alone, the answer, of course, is an 
emphatic yes. But there is more to it 
than that." 

Whilst blaming ihe war on "power- 
hungry Communists dictated to from 
Moscow"—a sad lapse into cheap slogan- 
ising, in our opinion, from the high 
moral tone of the rest of the editorial— 
he admits that splitting Korea "at its 
heart, without reference to the wishes of 
the people" encouraged and Facilitated 
this "act of aggression*. 

Since he presents the Korean war as 
a struggle between Communism and 


Thf jBltaude that Aiiulica ur* inferior is 
hruujfiit out very hJaf unity in ibe rejjfjrt cm 
General Michael * tcitimom before a Owjffea* 
Cnfiunittee «n lhe Korean unr. At one point he 
Indicated a! ka.st a suspected rrnann for the 
Chinese n^ldicr'i Mght-lo*the-otid attitude nfier 
figuring Hep. hrreti P. Sctivner. H Knit., 
thm tin i alwi wmt ihaute (eristic of the North 
Korean Commonuti. Mr Sirivner wanted tn 
know why 4 a impossible to get our South 
Korean at I ire to perform the tnme way tn battle 
shite fhev are **pretty fflifrii llkir jsrtrne bruit" as 
the North Koreans- (Oar italics.) 


Democracy, it is natural lhaE he is con¬ 
cerned that a military victory in 
S. Korea should not be meaningless, 
which it will be "unless it is accompanied 
by a rehabilitation programme sufficient 
in scope to convince the S, Korean 
people that the costly war of resistance 
against Communism was worth while". 
We think it is asking too much of the 
Korean people to ever hope to convince 
them that this war was worthwhile—is 
there any war that has been worthwhile 
when everything is taken into account, 
including the new problems created by 
such wars? 

* t 

ATEVERTHELESS. the N.Y. Herald 

^ Tribune realises that a military vic¬ 
tory for the “democracies" docs not 
automatically carry with it an acceptance 
fhe Koreans of the “democratic way 
of life". One can only counter the myih 
of "communism" bv better ideas and 
obviously for the Koreans democracy 
must show them that it not only provides 
them with the freedom to starve but that 
"democratic” capitalism ensures economic 
security as well. 

So iar the Koreans have little to 
choose between Ihe two ‘isms*. Those 
refugees who same from ihe North to 
the South, have found that thev have 
simply jumped from the trying pan into 
the fire. Now, a Canadian corres¬ 
pondent reports that more than 120.000 
Koreans have been pulled from their 
homes in frontal areas to clear the way 
for military operations. Many, he says, 
have had to abandon their possessions] 
and in some eases even rice stocks were 
burned. Ninety per cent, of these 
refugees, the correspondent adds, arc 
malnutrition cases. 

To meet these ever-increasing human 
problems, the United Nations have voted 
251) miUion dollars (about £84 millions) 

3^* Continued on p. 3 


COLLECTIVE SECURITY 

There are 4.000,000 Refugees in Korea 
living—and dying—in the worst condi¬ 
tions in the World, 

There have been nearly half a million 
casualties among South Korean civilians 
in the past year Washington estimates 
that there have been nearly 200,000 
“non-battle" casualties in the North. 

Disease and death daily exact a terrible 
toll among these homeless wandering 
people. And the shortage of doctors is 
appalling. 

One hundred and eighty thousand 
houses have been destroyed. 

The black shadow of famine is over 
the land. This year's rice crop—staple diet 
of the Koreans—is 75 per cent, of nor¬ 
mal. Next year’s will be doomed unless 
fertilisers are rapdily supplied, 

A quarter of a million farm animals, 
mostly oxen, have been killed. 

In industry, 85 per cent of Seoul's 
factories have been wrecked. And the 
ouce-vilal factories of the North have 
been obliterated. War damage in the 
South alone is put at £600,000,000. 

* Sunday Pictorial , 26/8/51. 


ibus be said to be representative of only 
a minority viewpoint The fact is. how 
ever, that workers as a whole (eveu 
Welsh workers?) are slow to put pen 
to paper on matters of administration, 
and that the initiative to do so was taken 
and, without, as far as I know, the 
machinery of any political organisation 
to “help" them, they were able to gather 
so much support indicates a fairly high 
general measure of agreement among 
their fellow workers. Add to this the 
fact that the workers launching the ini- 
dative clearly feel very strongly about 
it and can ihus become an influential 
“ginger group", and it seems likely that 
we have not heard the last from the 
regional is is of S. Wales. 

For, of course, they were not made 
exactly welcome at the Ministry of 
Transport This Ministry's offices are 
situated, like the National Coal Board, 
in Berkeley Square (where nowadays 
even the nightingales cannot he heard 
above the rattle of bureaucratic tea¬ 
cups) and when the six delegates arrived 
there, threading their way among the 
sleek limousines, they were refused 
audience with the Minister him self. Mr 
Allred Barnes, and had to present their 
message to an underling, and leave. 

They were indeed optimistic If they 
thought they could sec the great man 
himself. If London dockers arc not 
allowed to see their own union hoss, Mr. 
Dcakin, when they call ai Transport 
House, what chance have these provin¬ 
cials of seeing a Minister of the Crown? 
After all democracy has its limits. U'll 
say it has?) 

The open letter read: 

fM We. the undersigned locomotive 
engine men and firemen of the Western 
Region, make a sincere appeal for the 
termination of the reck less and inefficient 
administration of the Railway Executive 
over the Western Region, 

‘Tn the interests of the safety of the 
railway passengers and ourselves we de¬ 
mand a complete control over the 
Western Region by our own regional 
officers, who were former Great Western 
Railway experts, to resmsitme the Great 
Western Railway's highly efficient 
mechanical, technical, and welfare ad- 
ministration over the Western Region. 

* k We. as British subjects, felt it is our 
solemn duty to have at least one region 
of the British Railways to pay Us way, 
to run speedily and - above all. safety. 
We recommend a public inquiry without 
delay into the rapidly deteriorating situ¬ 
ation on the Western Region which 
compels foot pi at erne n to seek alternative 
employment /' 

The points raised in this letter are too 
numerous to discuss more than briefly 
here, while hoping to return to ihem at 
a later date. But what stands out a mile 
is that these workers feel responsibility 
for the running of their railway. The 
objection to workers control that 
“workers don't warn the responsibility" 
is shown clearly in a statement like this 
open letter lo be absolute nonseme. 

It is true that the letter asks for con¬ 
trol by experts—which is not the same 
as workers* control, hut, as t have 
argued before, ihe technicians must be 
included in the term “workers" if they 
are concerned with production and not 
with finance, And it is obviously much 
better for the workers that ad m mist ra¬ 
tion should be in the hands of those who 
know the job rather than those who do 
not. 

The railways arc second only to the 
coal-mines in the incidence of industrial 
accidents. Working on the railways is 
a dangerous job, and it becomes danger¬ 
ous for the passengers too when adminis¬ 
tration is not tn the hands of those 
directly doing the work. 

We may fed the opening of the third 
paragraph lo he rather pompously 
worded and capita 11st-minded, hut I be¬ 
sting lies in the tail. Footplaiemen, more 
highly-paid than station staff, and after 
years of training, are leaving the industry 
because they are dissatisfied with condi¬ 
tions after they had hoped for so much 
from nationalisation—that is why they 
want their Region to pay its way. 

Political and state-minded thinkers 
have told us for years that centralised 
planning makes for efficiency. They have 
had their way and are being proved 
wrong. The workers' urge for responsi¬ 
bility as expressed in the open letter 
above can only find its full expression 
through a syndicalist movement aiming 
at the most de-ccoirali«d form of con¬ 
trol—Workers' Control 
























THE REWARDS OF LABOUR-Five Viewpoints 


\m fE publish Mow five points of view on the rewards of labour, four 
\\ of them from newspapers and magazines published during the 

iwefvc months, and the fifth from one of the "classics" of anarchist 
theory. In the first extract in this symposium, the editor of the paper 
founded by Gandhi, comments on a complaint by an '‘cducatedf’ man 
that he can only get menial and poorly-paid work.' The editor concludes 
with the sugestion that if differences are to be allowed, more strenuous 
or less attractive work should be the better-paid. The second contribu¬ 
tion comes from an American magazine. Here a very similar complaint 
is considered and in discussing it, the editors show how special skills are 
rewarded by our society to the degree in which they help to maintain 
those who wield power. 

The third point of view is that of "rugged individualism"—that the 
rewarding of personal ambition is a law of nature. But it contains 
one truth worth hammering home: "No Slate of any kind." says its 


author, "could possibly exist* much less thrive, in which the workers 
as a whole refused lo co-operate with the governing power," 

The fourth statement is by on anthropologist* who observes in a 
mining village a reflection of the point of view discussed in the first two 
items. He believes the incentive to he not money but social status- 
u status based not on social usefulness hm on the "middle-class" 
standard of values. 

In the final quotation Kropotkin, w-ho also draws his illustration 
from miners, demonstrates that it is quite impossible i<s assess in relation 
to society the social contribution of any individual and consequently 
reaches the conclusion, "All is for all " To follow Kropotkin's argument 
for the abolition of the wages system—or of any labour-ticket system 
of barter, the reader should turn to the three-penny pamphlet The Wage 
System* 
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L Rewards & Education 

"Lasl year, 80,000 hoys and girls sat 
fw the High School Examination. 
This year, their number rose to 
1,000,000, And in the coming year it 
may reach—so the educational authori¬ 
ties estimate—1,500,000, And as the 
number of undergraduates and ex- 
high school boys jumps, their "price" 
slumps. How much is a school-leaving 
certificate worth these days? Let an 
ex-high school boy who works as a 
"water-sprayer 1 ' answer. He says: ’ll 
is Re 1-8 a day, during summer and 
none during the rest of the year. Be¬ 
cause that is what I earn by spraying 
water cm Unit uiitts during the summer 
months/ And how much is an under* 
graduate worth these days' 1 If you put 
this question to one of the iribe who 
has just secured I he job of a chaprmt 
his reply will be: ‘Formerly it was 
Rs 85 a month; now ii is only Rs 45. 
} was then a clerk and now t am only 
a rhaptasi.* Bui there are not as. many 
khas iattis to spray water on as there 
arc ex-high school boys without work; 
nor h the job of n ehapnai waiting for 
every unemployed undergraduate/’ 

The TOnes of India* 22/5/51- 
Commenting on these remarks, Mr. 
K, Ci. Mashrtilwala. the editor of 
Gandhi’s newspaper, Harcjan (30/6/51), 
says: 

“What is wrong here is not that a high 
school boy has to accept the job of a 
water-sprayer at Re 1-8 per day, or that 
an undergraduate has to be chaprasi al 
Rs 45 per month. Indeed, if we want 
education to spread universally, having 
regard to the present standard of high 
school and collegiate education than that 
of a high school boy, nor should 
a dtaprasi be less educated than an 
undergraduate. And if different occupa¬ 
tions are doomed to have different scales 
of payment, the two cannot complain if 
they receive the remuneration appropri¬ 
ate for thdr respective jobs. 

“The present condition looks 'bleak' 
for two reasons: (I) because only a few 
water-sprayers and cfwprmis are matricu¬ 
lates and undergraudates. and so a com¬ 
parison is made on the ground of *cdu- 
cation*; and <2) 'the educated 1 by their 
very training arc made less efficient and 
sturdy waters prayer', and tluiprash than 
their uneducated colleagues. The result 
is that both the employer and the em¬ 
ployee are more satisfied when the 
worker is uneducated than when he is 
educated, 

“WJiai is needed is 11) that the 
superiority complex of the educated 
must go; he must cease lo thing that a 
water-sprayer's or a chaprasi's job is not 
a proper kind of employment for a 
maricutiite or an undergraduate, or that 
it is less honourable than the work of a 
copying or a despatching clerk. If ihcre 
is to fie eight years' compulsory educa¬ 
tion. the whole nation will be educated: 
every boy and every girl, even a road 
labourer, a sweeper." and a cart-driver 
will be a matriculate or an under¬ 
graduate. thai is. writ have the amount 
of information and literary equipment of 
the present-day matriculate or under¬ 
graduate. Since the illiterate cooly will 
disappear, all work will have to be 
done by ‘ladies and gentlemen*: (21 the 
education must therefore be improved so 
as not to decrease flic educated person's 
efficiency and inclination for jobs re¬ 
quiring physical and unattractive labqur; 
and O) the difference* in scales of remu- 
n a lion of different jobs must not be so 
w ide as a! present. Indeed, if differences 
are to be allowed, better remuneration 
should he paid for more strenuous work 
(hats for less hard and more pleasant 
work." 


Rewards and Power 


FREEDOM BOOKSHOP 

Confirm pot*ry British Art 

Hvfbfcri Rffad 3/6 
A imtv i'ih.mt uiiti 7U Mail 
am! ivJutr art.! f> ■ ikruicd pint**. 

Tfi* Moaninq of Art Herbert Rood 3/6 
,+ Tlir br« po. inlrnducthm 

ihr jjiJ cnidfiditic o( ml thul hu 
t\t, Nfn piiltlithrd.’ .Vfur. 

SoeldE Development in Young 
Children Susan Jreao 9/6 

An Jili.EityeJ edition fur nuiUcuia 
and paicnU. 

. . . Obtaisiublv from 
37 reti Hot* .«*, lontion. 
W.C.i 


An American magazine. Manas iLo* 
Angeles) in us issue of 13/12/50* sayi: 

"The German scholar. E. Bode wig, 
announces that he will write no more 
for Mathematic? Review —that he is go¬ 
ing on "strike" against ihe small re¬ 
muneration of advanced scholarship. 

He says: 

“1 wrote a book an Numerical 
Methoti i in a year and a half, working 
5—Iff hours a day. It was translated 
in the US. When the con tract was 
drawn up. it turned out that 1 was Lo 
gel about S350 land the translator the 
name amount 1. And this in a field 
where one can say that no book al all 
existed before. Afterwards the pub¬ 
lisher wanted to make even these con¬ 
ditions worse in underhanded ways. 
Then I cancelled the whole contract 
on the ground of violation of its 
terms. What lawyer, doctor, or chemist 
would work for a year and a half or 
two years for $350? Are we scholars 
only for philanthropic purposes?” 

"Naturally," one docs not use his 
science for making money, tit would 
he terrible if a scholar did what every¬ 
body else takes for granted,) But the 
exploitation of the scholar is one of 
the worst in the world. . . . 

’“What. exact fy, is the meaning of the 
phrase—the exploitation of the scholar - ? 
What theory of rewards and punishments 
has this mathematician embraced? Ap¬ 
parently, there is not iuffieient demand’ 


for mathematical reviews for him to be 
paid ai ihe rale, say, thai a lawyer would 
be repaid for the equivalent amount nT 
research. So on amoral economic 
grounds, bis complaint is without stand¬ 
ing. Suppose he were a manufacturer 
who had given an inordinate amount of 
time to developing a commodity which 
was of interest to only a very small 
number of people, and that, finding he 
could not market the commodity except 
at a loss, he then wtoic a plaintive teller 
to the Journal of Commerce to object 
to the lack of ennsiderplion shown for 
his years of effort which remain un¬ 
compensated, The claim of such a manu¬ 
facturer ihat he had been ‘exploited’ 
would be laughed at as ridiculous. 

"Obviously, this Is not the posit ion 
assumed by the mathematician. What 
he really means is I ha I he is not being 
offered a reward com pen su rate with his 
cultural contribution. But how does one 
measure the monetary value of a cultural 
contribution? An advertising agency can 
measure its value to hs clients by the 
xal« increase that results. The adver¬ 
tising agency exerts a kind of ‘will-power* 
over the buying habits of the public, 
and k rewarded in proportion as a 
change in those buying habits increases 
ihe income of the client. But a truly 
cultural contribution may not affect in¬ 
come at all; more than likely, it will 
make the mat ter of income seem un¬ 
important to thoif who are affected. Dr. 
Hutchins wants us lo overcome our Jove 
of money. If ftc love money less, we 
shall probably have less of u. so That, 
on a monetary basis. Dr. Hutchins 
threatens our way of life. 


"Obviously, the rewards due to 
scholarship make a most complicated 
question No doubt scholars should be 
better paid, but according to what 
standard? Dr. Bodcwig proposes one 
basis of comparison: 

For example. Professor X invited 
to lake a position at the Mathematical 
Centre ni Amsterdam—for 300 gulden 
a month. 1 wrote to him that for that 
he could gel a plumber It it too bad 
that at the time 1 had not seen a news¬ 
paper advertisement for nurses in an 
insane asylum at 3.300 gulden a year 
with half-room and board, Otherwise 
1 would have recommended a nurse 
from the insane asylum to my 
’colleague* {even though she would 
have received rather levs pay at the 
Mathematical Centre) . 


"Why is no expect mathematician 
worth more than a plumber or a psy¬ 
chiatric nurse? Tttc mathematician may 
have an elevated brow amt a pcn.cLrn.lmg 
intellect, but why is be worth any more? 
Now, if he were a theoretical physicist, 
as well as a mathematician, with poten¬ 
tialities for atomic energy research, his 
talents would probably command a much 
larger reward than ihcy did fifteen years 
ago, To-day. a knowledge of atomic 
physics has a direct and evident relation¬ 
ship with power. The men who occupy 
positions of political power will pay 
highly for Ihe kind of technical know¬ 
ledge that will make their power more 
secure. Such knowledge can he made to 
subserve tJic purposes of the human will, 
and can exact a corresponding price/' 


3. Rewards & 

Mr lew i* Spence, 

Scorn *h that* m*aU 12' 

• If any theme teem 
unpopular in workmp«b»t nrdEL 'ffl I 
Scv*i,and these day, tt n ihai wbki %m 4 1 
to be known as the "from U»§-ta^ to 
W bite House" si or v—the tale <4 tf* ^ 
tetprwmg and cnihustMtK y'rth wh,, ^ 
dim of hard work and 
came to the top of the tree 

"Wwkmg-cbLvs philwoph* h« ot ^ • 

years, formulated the opinion that X * 
not in the interests of it* sohdartty ywi 
a man should accept promotion, winch 
implies 'going osci io the enemy *na 
exclusion from the fellowship « l>n€1 
class. j 

‘ Moreover, they demand that w»rk tor 
which liule technical preparation t* 
quired in tome caves should be rentuncr* j 
ated at much the same rale as 
which the professional man receives after J 
yeat\ of a gruelling and onerous a 4*P rcjrv Ij 
t fee ship, during which he is unpaid an(|| 
hav in uibjcti himself to nsental V 
arid Si rams which the average indusi 
worker never has to fact arsd 
regard as 'slavery*, 

“By what argument du the dug 
seek to justify such a contcujj 
1 housandi of their own class 
braced the oppon unities premento 
increased educational facilities atulj 
succeeded in brcAking into the 1 
professions. Arc these overpaid 1 
lies of fortune? 

"In a long experience of life 
never vet known of a man *d 
diligent in his husinrss, wh*lcv«r l 
have been, who did € not sues 
plain words, it he gave his wh 
and mind to his job and used'ji 
mieUiaencc unci industry in tU m 
non. there is no power on earth J 
ctm retard him from promptM5 
success. 

"And ibis is true despite ihe 
conditions under which such v m* 
exist, whether they be Liberal. 
Conservative, Socinli&i or Coe 
No State of any kind could 
exist, much less thrive, in whid 
workers ax a whole refused lo go 
with the governing power. Ask 
SUtlin. ask Clement Attlee, adt 
Churchill On that point they wo 
unanimous. 

"No, the rule reads; the peri 
specialised knowledge is more 
to the State and to humanity I 
man who has little or none, 
thus, naturally, coat the contfl 
more. If you wish for it better ! 
of living, master your job, fc 
thoroughly and become pre-eminent 
and you will in Ihe long run, eerti 
enjoy the success which your efflg 
deserve, 

"Bui if you are disgruntled, 
enthusiastic of suffering from Wl 
ambition, you will remain as you 
That k not a law designed by 
system. It is ihe law of nature/* 

W&~ Continued on p. 


Society and the Adolescent 


\VfE saw in the last article that the 
w Trohriand Islanders placed no ob¬ 
stacles in the way of Lhcir children 
in respect of their sexual games and 
sexual activities. Neither did they sur¬ 
round their children wiih an atmosphere 
of "morality", in Ehe sense in which it 
Is generally understood in our society, 
nor exact a compulsive obedience from 
them. We indicated, all too briefly, that 
the adults were able to do this because 
they themselves had been brought up in 
freedom and love. Love for children 
exists lo he sure in our society; but 
because it is combined with the idea 
that children must learn to obey or ntty 
east, it becomes lempered on the chil¬ 
dren's side with resentment and on ih* 
parents' with irriiation. In the upshot 
it becomes mixed with a good deal of 
hatred, often enough .disguised as ex¬ 
cessive affection, and hccnmcs the motive 
for much undesirable behaviour. Hr is 
not possible here h> illustrate and de¬ 
velop these bare statements any further. 
To anyone who ii accustomed lo look 
beneath the surface and \o understand¬ 
ing family situations they will seem self- 
evident). We shall see iheu n like at¬ 
mosphere of freedom and approval is 
extended to Ihe sexual activities of 
udukscenu. With hifi customary brcviiy 
of expression, Malinowski describe this 
period thus: 

"As the boy or girl enters upon ado¬ 
lescence, the nature of hit or her sexual 
activity Itmimcx more serious, h ceases 
to be mere child's play and assumes u 
prominent place among life's micrrati. 
What wa\ before an unstable relation¬ 
ship culminating in art exchange of erotic 
manipulation or an immature sexual act 
becomes now an absorbing passion, trad 
a mailer of wrioitv endeavour An 
adolescent gels definitely attached to a 
given parson, wishes to posses*,^ her, 
works purposefully towards this goal, 
plans to reach the fulfilment of hts de-. 
sires by magical and other means, and 
finally rejoices in achievement. 1 buve 
seen young people of this age grow 
positively mwersiw through ill-success 
in Jove, Tin'll siagc, in fact, differs from 
the one before in that personal pre¬ 
ference ha* now come into play and with 
it a tendency towards a grealcr perma¬ 
nence in intrigue. The boy develop* a 
desire to retain the fidelity and exclusive 
affection of the Jovcd one, at lean for 
a lime Hut Ibis tendency is nut associa¬ 
ted so far with any idea of settling 
down to one exclusive relationship, oor 


do adolescents yet begin to think of 
marriage, A boy or girl wishes to pass 
through many more experiences; he or 
she still enjoys the prospect of complete 
freedom and has no desire to accept 
obligations. Though pleased to imagine 
that his partner is faithful, the youthful 
lover docs not feel obliged to reciprocate 
this fidelity. . , , 

"Young people of this age. besides 
conducting lhcir love affairs more 
seriously and intensely, widen and give 
greater variety to Lhe setting of their 
amours. Both ^exes arrange picnics and 
excursions and thus their indulgence in 
intercourse becomes associated with an 
enjoyment of novel experiences and fine 
scenery. They also form sexual con¬ 
nections outside the village community 
to which they belong, , , . 

“As time goes on. and Ihe boys and 
[■iris grow older, their intrigues last 
longer, and lhcir mutual ties tend to be¬ 
come stronger and more permanent. A 
personal preference as a rule develops 
md begins definitely to over-shadow all 
other love affairs. It may be based on 
true sexual passion or else on an affinity 
of character. Practical considerations 
become involved in it, and, sooner or 
later, the man thinks of stabilising one 
af his liaisons by marriage. In the 
ordinary course of events, every marriage 
ii preceded by a more or Jess protracted 
period of sexual life in common. . . . 

l he pre-matrimoniul, lasting intrigue 
in ktved upon and maintained by per¬ 
sona I elements only, There is no legal 
obligation on either pariy. they may 
enter into it and dissolve it ns they 
like, . /’ 

i bivfc quoted Malinowski thus nl 
length because he gives m these para¬ 
graph* an account of lhe development of 
sexual jlfc which come* us near to 4 
natural unfolding uv one could imagine. 
Moralist ic complaints arc obviously 
quite out of place. If put forward they 
would show themselves openly to be 
motivated by the un&pokcn belief that 
sexual activity is, in itself. wrong. 

AOtraiultirri uf Syx by Society 

As with child sexuality, Trobrhnd 
society finds the sexual activity of ado¬ 
lescent* natural and desirable, Bui it 
doc* more than thui—and this is especi¬ 
ally important for our society—its social 
structure h modified to facilitate the 
needs of the young 

At puberty : ‘a pariial break-up of th* 


family lakes place . , , the elder children, 
especially the males, have to leave the 
house, so as not to hamper by lhcir 
embarrassing presence the sexual life of 
lhcir parents. This partial disintegration 
of The family group h effected by the hov 
moving lo a house lenanted by bache¬ 
lors or hy elderly widowed male relatives 
or friends. Such a house is called hukto 
nmntla. The girl sometimes goes to the 
house of an elderly widowed maternal 
aunt or other relative." 

Such an arrangement makes for much 
greater freedom for I he growing children, 
and serves lo liberate the parents also. 
The con trait wiLh our society is even 
more marked when one considers the 
difficulties which beset young people in 
large cine* in finding a place of privacy 
in which to be merely alone, let alone 
to make love. The use of so incon¬ 
venient a place as the cinema whose 
only advantage is the darkness, hut which 
allows only of a more or less furtive 
petting, vividly illustrates the difficulties 
in our society. Anyone who reads the 
News of the World , and many mttsr be 
adolescents, knows that it is a criminal 
offence to make love with a girl under 
sixteen years. Such girls arc regarded - 
as being "in peed of protection”—an 
elegant way of say tog the remand home 
and reform school. It is a relief to re¬ 
turn to Malinowski and the Trohriand 
Islanders whom he so unreasonably calls 
** savages'', 

"It is necessary to add that the places 
used for love-making differ at this stage 
from those of the previous one. The 
small children carry on lhcir sexual 
practices surreptitiously in bush or grove 
as a pan of their games, using all sort* 
of makeshift arrangements to attain 
privacy, hui the adolescent has either a 
couch of his own in the bachelor's 
house, or the use of a hut belonging lo 
erne of hix unmarried relatives In a 
certain type of vam-house [a house for 
storing food,—LH,] too, there is an 
empty dosed-in space in which boy* 
sometimes arrange link ‘cosv-corners', 
affording room for two, lit these, ihev 
make :t bed of dry leaves and mats, and 
thus obtain a comfortable wrcotwttre, 
where I hey can meet and spend a happ> 
hour or two with their loves. Such ar¬ 
rangements arc, of course, rteecvrary now 
itsii amorous intercourse has become a 
passion instead of a game, 

"It is obvious that the lasunp Imison* 
of youth and adult girls require some 


special institution, more definitely cstal 
fished, more physically comfortable, ai 
al ihe same time having the approval i 
custom. To meet this nced> tribal 
iom and etiquette offer accommodaria 
and privacy in lhe form of the buktt 
nintuhi, the bachelor» and unmarried ' 
girls* bouse, . ,. In this a limited nr 
of couples, some two, three, or four, five 
for longer or Sorter periods togeihcr in 
a temporary cominunily. Ii also and 
incidentally offer* shelter for younger 
couples if (hey want amorous privacy 
for an hour or lwo " 


Wtuii Vocabulary Reveals 
By now, the reader will be glad to |1 
excuse me from making ihe eompariion 
or rather, the contrast, with our own* 
supposedly civilised, society. Instead. I 
will point to an aspect which might 
otherwise be unregarded, but which is 
also illuminating in regard to ourselves. 
This is the obvious difficulty which be¬ 
sets Malinowski in his search for words 
to describe ihe sexual lives of ihe 
islanders. He is at pains to stress their 
freedom and nsiuraluess, yet he has to 
use words like “amours’* and. si ill more 
frequently ’’intrigues"; both words carry 
the implication for our ears of illicit 
love, The fad is that we do not have 
words to describe an innocent and 
natural love relationship, so long ha* a 
natural attitude been repressed. 

An instance of the same revealing kind 
arises when Malinowski comes to des¬ 
cribe the aci of sex itself, for in des¬ 
cribing the difficulty he unconsciously 
reveals the European’s negative attitude 
"When the natives wish to indicate ihe 
crttrf* H phYjiologicv! fna' r [wiihrmi. that 
k, any moral overtones—the italics ore 
mine—J.B] he writes, “they use the 
word kuvUT, translatable though pedfits- 
lically, by the verb ‘copulaIc with'.'* 
Now there k another, briefer word 
which would also do; but, once again, 
lhe associations of this word, in nur 
society, are unpleasant and reflect fitf 
smut and repression wkh which we Hit- 
round sex. The context in which th* 
word JUym k used h\ the natives i«e 
the quotations in the last article) ttwR 
quite clearly that for them it has no such 
overtones, nor would ihe\ regard inlet 1 
course as a crude, phvsiologkal fart It 
this rcspccl the TrnMutderc arc cvrn 
inferably more delicate than Enreortf 
society* and even so vaiuaMc riheo 
grapher ax Malinowski 
the vulgarity of language which cennt pc 
cf wx-negaiion tmpt>«i. 
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THE AGE OF SPEED 

'^HFN one read. for example, 
De OuiiKev’s account of the 
English stage coach, one is tram* 
ported into another world. Before 
the railways, it UKvk cluys to cross 
England where now it lakes hours. 
[and for the travellers the Journey 
xas rich in impressions and evperi- 
Etcc. In achieving this speed in 
ivei. it is not difficult to see what 
have lost both as regards the 
muforts and the events of a 
ney: it is much less dear what 
t ltuve gained. 

have gained time. Recent I y 
fenes have crossed the Atlantic 
iched the Far East in ab- 
short times and wc take n 
led that thhr represents solid 
gltenieni But if one asks just 
In real u-rnis one has gained 
Its asking one of the awkward 
pons of the age. There is a tale 
Chinese sage who was told 
the record for the hundred 
had been lowered by a tenth 
ond “And what.'* he asked, 
winner going to do with the 
gained ^ 

e. it is said, is money. Speed 
sought after abstraction not 
|y in travel but in industry. 
Increased speed in production 
worker per hour is continually 
l d for. It is easy to "und«r~ 
d" the economists* argument 
:t a speed-up reduces production 
Sts and confers advantages in the 
istant struggle for markets. But 
vhcre does ibis process stop? 


Alexander the Great (Optimist) 


> 


Such a question in our age is 
&|ve. But from merely a practical 
Dint of view it is not irrelevant, 
he speed-up m the mines has in¬ 
creased the dust that kills by sili- 
osis. Speed and safety arc seldom 
compatible. Everyone knows 
fthut piece-workers remove Lhe safe- 
Fguards which slow up work and so 
| decrease ihe wage-packet; ihat 
piece-work is imlf simply a demand 
* for speed. In "Modern Times**. 
Charlie Chaplin set the production 
belt in a comical, a ludicrous per¬ 
spective, But his satire was directed 
at the age of speed Where does the 
continuous acceleration stop? 

But speed k not confined to in¬ 
dustrial processes. Us desirability 
is not questioned in every walk of 
life. The Red Indian children who 
confounded the intelligence testers 
simply taking their time over the 
problems set them instead of com¬ 
peting for who could do them in the 
shortest I hue (Freedom, 25/8/51) 
exposed the unconscious altitudes of 
civilisation. One must save time! 
But for what? Why must one 
hurry? It is not difficult to see that 
we are hurrying a way from some¬ 
thing, front life itself. For in our 
age of anxiety scientists ponder the 
practicability of space-travel but 
almost no one is happy. A feverish 
concern for has lb serves m divert us 

from (he sense , >f emptiness hi life* 

Millions of people all over the 
world lack lhe bare necessities of 
life, hut nr have no time to eon- 
aider such problems. Unhappiness 
is almost universal* bui we canT 
stop now to consider that, Wt? must 
hurry q/j , . . 

But mankind's vision of lhe 
Golden Age has always pictured 
leisure and ca&c and quietness. 
Meanwhile. Jive in the Age of 
Speed, the Age of Anxiety. 


THE reappearance ci the redoubtable 
Mr Kcrentkv in lhe headline* ha* 
*twic fignihcance more pertiap* for thu 
side of the Iran Curtain thin the other 
Dnpue the curiam feeling one f«*i» •( 
lemming that Alexander Kcttndry h dill 
•live and even at recognising that he i* 
u real person and mu ui*i an Aunt Sail) 
of the Martin lexlbook* (“At lhe point 
in i revolution when a Kercnskv-lypc 
Government arise* in the In** 

analyst* *\ be », of coiirxe, nr sevcnly 
year* of age no! a very old man at 
pohmian* 

Prior to the Revolution. Kerensky m 
one of the able young lawyers of the 
Social-Democrats nwwfiwiM. and lhe 
man selected a* Prime Mini Her of the 
short-lived Republic of 1917. In a few 
months lhe reiurn of other intellectual 
light* eclipsed Kerensky. and lhe coup 
of Lenin ami Trotsky ousted him from 
Runia Ever since if hi?, movement 
inside Russia ha* dwindled and been 
decimated io nothing whatever. Kerensky 
has been always (one would think! til¬ 
ting in hi* hotel bedroom wnh hit hags 
packed waiting foe lhe telegram to tell 
him to come home At every eriui he 
lias announced ihii ihc numtenl h at 
hand, ami ihe one consolation thai might 
have been afforded him In ii* long-put- 
oif arrival ha* been the fact that all the 
gentlemen concerned in ihe putsch that 
pul an end to hiv few months of office 
have enher died a natural death or 
perished at ihc hands of the monster they 
created. 

And now there appears (from the 
"practical political” point of view* 
which never seem* fortunately —to suc¬ 
ceed in practiced no alternative hut 
Kerensky. The hopes of lhe Romanov* 
arc not impossible of fulfilment—neither, 
perhaps, arc those of the Stuarts—but the 
conduct of ihai house and if* followers, 
so arrogant in victory and craven in 
defeat, has brought it to the stage where 
its pretensions are a comic opera )nke T 
Ii may he That by wav of light relief 
after Ihe tragedv of Stalinism and war 
ihc Romanos clowns m»v waddle across 
the stage ins Heme said of the Bourbons 
in a similar position). But though such 
an absurdii> could happen—and may 
certainfy be trotted out as a war-time 
diversion ju*t to keep attention awns 
from the main issues las was lhe resiora- 
lion of the Hofafif&ollcm* or all that 
Van sit tan business during the last war) 
—rherc is really no doubt the hard- 
headed men who contra! the destinies of 
America would not throw away their 
dollars on the Imperial Court lom- 
ftsolcry. 


For ihe whole (*'«*< ci tr * Kcrrakv 
movement t* that «* *• 1 **raw tfi the 
wmd not to the »•) Ru<tia is blowing 
rim connection* with undergraund Russia 
erased vrar* ago. lot Although Social- 
Democrats wtill exnX there. illegal!* in 
Russia operil) tn the camp* of Siberia, 
a* do the other anri-$t*hnl*t groupings, 
■ny question of eo-ordinal ion with the 
out tide i* extremely remote), but to ihc 
ws* America is blowing tierensky i* 
seeking the support of lhe powerful 
Russian -American organisations for his 
propaganda directed from Munich ro 
Russia This may perhaps affect a few 
soldier* in the Russian Zone of Ger¬ 
many (not to much the propaganda a* 
lhe chance of escape t but even more will 
if affect the U.S. policy-maker*. 

tn the twenties the capital'** work! 
hoped for the restoration of the Tsar, 
and poured awn* weahh into lhe at¬ 
tempt* of the Whites to succeed Our 
Mr. Churchill was somewhat frustrated 
in hi* ambition* in that direction fat he 
no doubt came to welcome, since other¬ 
wise he might rarr base had those 
magnificent receptions in Moscow where 
he was treated like a tpng td the 
RolihcviJt aristocracy). They have com* 
to appreeiaie realhy and now no longer 
make atiempiv at the overthrow of Bol¬ 
shevism, In the propaganda which tf 
poured out re gard lets of cost even 
bv impoverished Britain, no cue. no 
directirrn, no Miggcdion. is made to ihe 
Russian people as io what the* should 
do about it, Mr Morrison max sav it 
would he very nice if the* Hail a Ptr- 
Uamenrary opposition, lhe U S. radio 
may icll them bow wonderful t* ihe 
American way of fife with television in 
even bedroom, bur it to what ihev 
should do about (t nr how they should 
get such luxirriri remain* a mystery, 

Bw not a mystery, of course, to Mr 
Kerensky In hi* hold bedroom, who has 
no doubit aboui fhc answer and is ftill 
waiting fur the telegram. Only now tr 
is becoming dear to him that the idr- 
gram will have io N* *cni hy ihe 
American Coirimqnderdn ■Thief And 
that is the whole secret of this propa¬ 
ganda, The Russiashould be used by 
now io Ihe re-imrsirtalion of lawyer* io 
control their dcutnic*, Nil. of course, 
there it no guarantee whatsoever Ihai the 
second Kerensky government would be 
any more succcsaful ibnt the first, still 
(es* if a mere facade backed by foreign 
bayonets. 

After so much thae ihey have endured 
the Russians may be able to bear 
Kerensky again, too, but at any weaken- 


th£ ot ihe Stalin regime the pr vsi camp^ 
would he open and there are man* 
seasoned fcsoluiionanev tried and ex- 
pettenevd. who would voon dcmcmstraie 
a better to the wceker* and pearama 
of Ruvua wbts. tn *p»te o# nil the m- 
diHTinai»>m of thnty years, may yet show 
the startled Co*rauie* of the' iHiixuk 
ww/d in '.'ur lifetime how false was the 
rumor show of the Krrmhn 

No iKhjN. d the KerrmAy propa*rarula 
succeed* and Alexander ihc Great Opu- 
mrsl ts recogm*ed ** the lev inmate Hrtr 
to all the Ru*»m*, the approach of the 
^cslern Piiwers to Russia may crystal 
Its*, ami in the rsecii «f war poat-war 
plans for the oiteraiicm of the Sialam 
regime mas ensue Ru! naiurmlls ifiesc 
plans are based on the supposition of 
victor?, ami preparatsom for war oiwass 
lease Vue the mH vert impctrtMl petismt 
one terriWc unvertainl? — name Is whji n 
going to happen in the eseni of defeat * 
The* ctsaH curdliof oitr bfinwl with what 
will happen in ihe exeni of defeat, and 
tell u* that h whs we muit aupport ihe 
mmi Hsswcvcr. d(efe** ** alw»s» a null- 
tars pssMibihis. and u seem* more logical 
io know what «e vhoukf do when "The 
captains and the kings depart” 

Thai i* one more reason w hy as rcsxs- 
Ju nonaries wc are noi concerned with 
mtlriarv peparanon* but with i'uf revolu¬ 
tionary task In the event of victory, 
there U ncR much we can do rxtepl give 


•0 help <• cm r 0 *?* - 10 . 1 .. 

tku ,rw * ih* 2 

the rveet M Ae4t** « , *** - of 

rexes:ance o® the raitw fine* «* mm 
to emt natK>oai njiptwflfti a las* w]Sub 
i my require more miro«us if the tleptor 
of i'iprrsi 4 intcmiflo In this aw 

aardtoai we base a particular Ink 
even Mr. Ch*sfch> has gnaltled tbai lhe 
loot no Rusvia **' wuhstaodl 

Bokhe**sm was ihc Awa/v'hisJ m%»ve- 
nsra If there » to he mmy social rm*ka- 
traa w Rums, it can onH Lake on wnof- 
chnt JtredKW. U l> owls the sasrickisti 
who have sfriatod IRsIshesmw H- ihc 
gain *>( Siberia in Russia, ami -kcwisc 
in emottih tudi as Rumania and Hul 
gana In lulpuna ihe fight u»mit 
overwhelming edda la an epic oi the 
post in pciKsd ■ the anarvh»i nw^s*- 
mcw«. a imail ew<.>uf h «dx« of the work- 
ing-cUas, ha* mode a stand ogams* 
ftotahn ism that mat set crock the odtrice 
whI* open The cither opponenl* of 
S4 a tin i am may worship power and trans¬ 
fer ihetr allfftiRR from TrxUsks of 
/inostev or Kermsks lav any nther if 
the lawyeci ao iCfinly out of touch 
with the real Russia 1 to Tito, the VIan of 
the hfrmavvM. The anarchist mosemcnl 
kept ilhv the tpint of manner because 
n believes tn Irccdmi 

Wr mas set hr HfMin) an under¬ 
ground struggle agaiou SialtmsJ ilontmor- 
lion In 11 we know wc has* sure allies 
wiihm that country itself, whwb would 
not welcome the assurance of ihc armed 
(arm of any other Utmtiunmi 

Jvnas 1 1 Mjcuini. 


•Letter from Parl*- 


LIVES SACRIFICED TO MILITARY 
ETIQUETTE IN KOREA 


T'HE current ,l peacc" negotlation* in 
* Korea would be grimlv humormis 
were ii not for ihc fact ifoat the lives of 
men, women and children are invoiced. 
The sad truth is that the posturing and 
palavering of ihe military popinjays on 
both sides mud he paid for in human 
lives. Each hour lhat passes without 
a cease-fire mean: more useless blood¬ 
shed and destruction, and if the cost was 
only a single life or a tingle Korean 
worker's home destroyed, it would not bo 
wonh it. 

The touch of dignity of (he hig brass 
now carrying on the "negotiations” 
points up not miff the fact that they 
have Ihc mentality of spoiled children, 
but also ihc more significant and sinister 
truth rhnt ih«e gentry are extremely 
reluctant to stop plying their trade under 
any or cm ns lances. 

The spec lade of ihc generals of both 
side* breaking oif Ihc ’peace” nsgulia- 
lions m a hud because they fancied 
themselves mat lied m some manner, or 
ai leas! not accorded The rcspec! Ihey 
(bought proper, may !i>ok io sonic like 
comm ends bk ^caE and military dignity, 
and tr certaink has heen played up as 
Mich in Ihc picas repons. 

flu! to tfiirsc who con think objectively 
about the mailer at all it wifi appear 
for whal ii is—vituning aniks based 
upon a haste desire to confirme the 
senseless slaughter. 

One statement can be made with 
cumplete confidence in ii* absolute 


FAfifiPORT REFUSED 
When Mi All Naid 00 , sluled CO he a 
leading member of the Indian com* 
in unity in Smith Africa, was prosecuted 
in London lost week for stowing away 
nn a ship bound from Durban for 
Hfiiain. ill,- del•■ ruling iulkEtor said thai 
Mr. Naidoo hud been asked to act as 
an adviser before the Uni led Nations on 
the conditions of Indians in South 
Africa, When he relumed to South 
Africa his passport was taken away from 
him and lie whs told ihaf if lie wished 
11> leave the country again he would have 
io mute up pi lean on for the prasporl. 
When gppdcal ion win made, hoih he 
and his wife were refused ibcir pass¬ 
port!. 

We Jeam from South African visitors 
thiii ihi* case is by no means exccpfiomiJ, 


factual tty—there never has been a lime 
in history when I he generals really 
wauled to end a war so Jottg as Ihcrc 
was any pos&ibilit) whatever io continue 
ii. There never has been a rime when 
ihey did not unit, pasture, and spew 
forth belligcreni bombast a* king as 
Ifiey could induce a single soldier to 
shoulder a rifle and go to ihe front. 
There never has been a lime when they 
actually wanted the shooting lo slop, 
except on thoxc occasion* when ihincs 
were so had thiu ihey fell there miqhl 
he grave personal danger tn continuing. 

The Mctiemls in Korea nrt both side* 
are faithfully following the stereol?peel 
p?ifein They are reiterating emphatic¬ 
ally. as alt generals have at all previous 
times, (heir love of peace, while at the 
same time they are doing everything they 
can to keep the war go inn. With them, 
when the shooting stops, it is a case of 
“Othello** occupation gone,” and it 
doesn't take a particularly perspicacious 
person m see it. 

And with it all ihev cannot help hut 
reveal the meagre quality of iheir minds. 
Their dominant charnelerluie is vanity; 
rind running vaniH u clove second is 
hforidlhlrefines*. It is n Mid day for any 
naiion when it begins to put its irust 
in the military By and large, they are 
as stupid, as irfrwarrantedly egotistic^l 
and P* crassly brutal a lot a* ran be 
found. 

It should be horn fa mind, too, that 
Ihes are always ready to shoot down un¬ 
armed strikers, "subversives, 1 ' and non- 
conformists at the drop of n hat. They 
don't even have the virtue of desiring 
i good contest, bui much prefer in 
butcher in drove?, nn “enemy" which ft 
not equipped lo fight on anything like 
even terms. 

If ihe negotiations for peace in Korea 
were m ihe hands of those who actually 
have to suffer from the war, it is a 
certaint? that they would not be delayed 
a iccoml by peacock swaggering and Ill- 
founded demands for formal respect. 
These vicious and IIItic-minded charac¬ 
ter ?. think (har fcom*$e to them and 
military etiquefie is more important than 
the lives of useful mer> and women, and 
(he sooner lhey arc mtall) removed from 
the scene lhe better it .will be for the 
really productive and useful member* of 
mankind ihrouchoul the world. 

— tjuimtri&t Worker f Cttkoftf*). 


FRANCE'S MAN OF DESTINY 


"/ demand above alt that msrAin# 


more sAou/d he mitt about *ue. i 
have tw fit reel too mmek and ftutu r hm 
been u> distorted hecmtw of the urt- 
iutt amt prefttiitcial publicity p»V1 /(' 
my % me t tear that people will Mitt 
try to do me harm without reanra. 
If t f*M*d name hat hern turned. I mk 
alt the world to leave me and my 
lamity in petn e. 

i Stgned) Joa>*ovki. 2,1/f/SL 

I1ERE. tn brief, ii the story of the 
Jo«u»ovki affair, wrangled over two 
years ago. bv ihe Cshiti of Juaucc in 

Pan . 

Fram 1941 to 1944, Ihe R AK >up 
plied the French resistance network with 
three things papers, money and arm*. 

The money was always useful; (he 
papers were easily destroyed in an 
emergency, there remained the arnv 
dangerously conclusive evidence, and 
often very hard lo conceal. 

It wi* then that there appeared, pro¬ 
videntially, an illiterate rag-picker, the 
Lrihuaman-Jewish Soviet atiren ta* he 
then wav| Joanovict. known as Monsieur 
Joseph—under the proteeiion tif his em¬ 
bassy. For three Year* he bought ex¬ 
ploit ves and arms front ihe res is! a nee 
as old iron, and sold them m fact to 
the Wchrmacht at an honest profit. Mis 
diver ei ion and his generositv brought 
him solid friendship* in boih camps, and 
a to nunc exl i mated at more than a 
Ihouiand million P^tam franc* talmost 
(cn thousand mi Ilian franc* in to-days 
currencyk He made use of various 
police forces—and hi* own personal 
xdice—to liquidate those who stood in 
lis way, or who engaged “iHicith" in 
firs own occupation. In exchange, he 
r rendered services” to them all rn every 
way, :md kepi an open table of Roman 
magnificence in a time of scarcity, 

Wlien the libcmTjon of Paris was ap¬ 
proaching the Suretr Xatimtaie and the 
fV/iiv Judtctuirt of tfi c ciipilal, who had 
until then been completely col G bora- 
I ionEsl . found the means of “saving 
their honour". The only way for the 


ftti i Ip save the?r job* and their duns. 


was evidently to "go mio ihe street*' to 
Jr moo strife ihe*r pairiottin? under the 
aegis *4 the Communis! Fan* and tu 
.lEtiJmed organisation, tfonmur J* la 
Pidn e. Uul »rm«, at thrt preci*: rrumvent 
were (ackiftjY-smc can understand why 
Monsieur Joseph, also adrvted bv re- 
ustance fctwiti. procured for lhe tiheea* 
tor« of Pans 11 the material for ii phoney 
msurrectHui, in whKh « lullkirni rvumber 
of Pari-uaav futikl* perished. 

Later, unjustly inuiNed for his acti¬ 
vities as double croarer, utlormei, plun¬ 
derer and murderer, the patriot Joano 
was warned in nme by the ( ammuntu. 
Inspector Piednoir, of his instructions to 
arrest him. Me was stand olTish at first 
and then negotiated, as between great 
power*, with the government ot the 
Fourth Republic Nn condmonal sui 
render was ratified by a term at five 
vears" imprisonment and a fine of 
hundred million franc*. 

In point of fact, he has put left the 
Sams where he enjoyed princely .men 
llotti, after two years of gift-edged 
captivity, Stateless, rejected and un 
desirable. Monsieur Joseph will he. by 
special favour, authorised to lu-nour 
French territory with hi* presence and 
has been assigned It* the district of 
LozAre, wliere ihe climate has been 
recommemled lo him as particularly 
valu hrious. 

Has the illiterate Joouo learnt to writ# 
in prison ’ Dr did he mrrrly diclale the 
message—at the same rime menacing and 
tearful—which he had addressed Hi 
vuhlic opinion * Everyone in France 
know* ihat the regime is trembling from 
top u» bo Korn, in caw thi* old-iron mil- 
Noitairc should publish Ills "memoir*” 
or have ihem published for him All 
the parties are in the hands of this man 
That, no doubt t* the wcrct of hit good 
luck. 

May God keep him with u* for a long 
time—the man of ihe century, ihe 
symbol of our epoch, and of the m*tNo¬ 
tion* which govern us* 

A.P, 


THE 


Foreign Commentary 

KOREAN TRAGEDY 


Cnniiuued from p. 1 

for Korean reconstruction, a fraction of 
the sum ihc United Stales has given 
Europe fur the purpose of PUildmg up 
tii armies, and irony of ironies, 
UNESCO have voted SI00,000 fa bout 
£34dKXfi for cducarional recoustruction 
“with authorisation for a large over¬ 
draft". It ‘-vill certainly have to be a 
large overtlralE if anythmg effective if 
m be done 1 According to UNESCO, 
one-fifth of the school buildings have 
been destroyed and the remainder much 
damaged by military use. The Com¬ 
munists are alleged to have destroyed 
as far us possible existing text books 
(which may have been & good thing i 
white ihe Library ol the National Uni¬ 
versity ha* suffered irreparable Josse* 
since soldier* were quartered m it and 
tiscti books and archive* as fuel (o keep 
ihcmwlvcs warm. And nO per cent, of 
the teachers are reported to have been 
killed or carried off so ihnl m the 
prmattn whoeds only ahom a quarter of 
ihe required staff i% now available 
* 

\V/HEN one faces up to the condition* 
W under which millions of peiiple are 
existing to-day in Korean, and add to 


this ihe cuodition* of permanent semi- 
siarvaiiuo in which million* of Indian* 
and Africans live those lew year* be- 
tween birth and death, and ihc million* 
who actually die of stars at ton or 
disease—when one face* up to the*# 
terrible reahi ic%. how bogus doev all flic 
fine i a Ik abour democracy and freedom 
sound coming from wefMed Huscessful 
mldlectuals comfortably installed in 
their centrally heated npartmcmv, with 
all ihc latest gadgeu within reach!. Fur 
them, obviously, rhcrc is a difference be- 
tweecn StaJmtsm and the A me near, way 
of life It is worth fighting and dying 
fur—especially when one i* over mili¬ 
tary ugc or a general in the army for 
psychological warfare; when one * [iun 
Is the microphone and the ether one"* 
baUldfcM 

To thow hungry million*, h* thine 
home!css and destitute refugee*, they are 
mcautnglcs* phrase* a* insufling lo their 
intelligence and dignity a* human being* 
a* Thai icinark made to fellow suffercr* 
in days gone by. that if they hadn't bread 
they could cat cake, But ihe author 
of those word* lost her head' 

LWMtAUtV 
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Anarchist Summer School 1951 


'T'HE Anarchist Summer School 
X for 1951 (the sixth) was held at 
Glasgow over the weekend of 
August 25-26. Some forty com¬ 
rades from various parts of the 
country attended the lectures on the 
Saturday afternoon and Sunday, and 
on Sunday evening a large meeting 

was held in the Central Halls. 

* 

Eddie Shaw spoke on Saturday 
afternoon, on "Anarchism and the 
Ego.” "We’ve got 2-men, G-men, 
Frog-men and Yes-men." said Eddie. 
"What we now want is some Own- 
men.” And he went on to expound, 
with his usual wit and good humour, 
the egoism of Max Stirner—or 
rather, the egoism of Eddie Shaw. 

On Sunday morning. Tony Gib¬ 
son spoke on “Anarchism and Re¬ 
sistance to War.” He discussed the 
role Britain was playing at the 
moment, and the means by which 
Lhe individual could avoid the fate 
which the lunacy of the politicians 
was preparing for us all. He also 


countered the arguments which 
many comrades are putting forward 
in favour of emigration. 

On Sunday afternoon. Jimmy 
Raeside was to have spoken, but 
was prevented from doing so by 
family matters, so Philip Sunsom led 
a discussion on "Anarchism To¬ 
day." He mentioned how the end 
of the war in 1945 had seen a re- 
emergence of Anarchist movements 
in the countries which had suffered 
dictatorship and occupation, and 
discussed the work done by non- 
anarchists in other fields which 
backed up the Anarchist case. 

On Sunday evening, an audience 
of about 300 workers attended a 
public meeting in the Central Halls, 
Jane Siruchan took the chair and 
introduced John Gaffney, Philip 
Sansom and Eddie Shaw, who all 
forcefully rammed home the Anar¬ 
chist point of view on current affairs. 
They all stressed the importance of 


Rewards of Labour 


' Continued from p- 2 


4. Rewards & Status 

In an article in the architectural 
students' journal Plan (No, S, 1950), an 
anthropologist. Bill Watson, reports on a 
two-year study of a Scottish mining 
community, of which he says: 

"The most 'intelligent’, that is socially 
ambitious, families now send their sons 
and daughters into non-mining activities, 
and the pits are getting the indifferent 
and unambitious residue * . . In fact, 
there has grown up a carefully graded 
scale of job-desirability which is now 
universally accepted among the people .,. 
At the lower end of this scale is casual 
labour, at the other end such occupations 
as teaching and medicine. Mining is not 
very far from the bottom of this scale 
in spite of the present high wages that 
can be earned by a minority of miners* 
For together with the scale of job- 
desirability goes the notion of status, and 
although people believe that high status 
confers material rewards, it does not fol¬ 
low that plenty of money gives you high 
status. This is a most important dis¬ 
tinction. For example, many school 
teachers at present earn much less than 
the highest-paid among the miners. But 
because the teacher has high status and 
the miner low, teachers feel extremely 
bitter about this seemingly contradictory 
difference in wages. And in reverse, the 
miner refuses to believe that anyone with 
a higher-status job than hk own can 
have poorer circumstances than himself. 

*■ Miner and teacher, shop-assistant and 
factory worker, clerk and steel-worker, 
ail live in identical houses; their children 
attend the same schools; their wives buy 
in the iamc shops. But behind this 
egalitarian facade is a never-ending 
struggle for status, as intense as ever . , , 
No daughter of a status-seeking miner 
works in a factory, although as a clerk 
she earns 25/- a week while the factory 
gin earns £2/10/0. And no miner’s son 
who has reached the fourth year of 
secondary education wiii work in the pit 
except as a surveyor or tradesman, or in 
the office as a clerk. As the miners in 
Haven have narrowed the material differ¬ 
ence between themselves and what are 
called the middle-classes, they have taken 
over the middle-class ethic/’ 

5* No Rewards but 

Human Rights 

Peter Kropotkin in his essay on The 
Wage System, first pu bi is bed in book 
form as a chapter in The Conquest of 
Bread says: 

•‘Service rendered to society, be it 
labour in factory or field, or moral ser¬ 
vice, cannot be valued in monetary 
uniLs. There cannot be an exact mea¬ 
sure of its value, either of what has been 
improperly called its 'value in exchange" 
or of its value in use. If we sec two 
individuals, both working for years, for 
five hours daily, for the community, at 
two different occupations equally pleasing 
to them, we can say that, taken ai( in 
all, their labours are roughly equivalent. 
But their work could not be broken up 
into fractions, so that the product of 
each day, each hour or each minute of 
the labour of one should be worth the 
produce of each minute and each hour 
of that of the other. 

•‘Broadly speaking, we can say that a 
man who during his whole life deprives 
himself of leisure for ten hours daily has 
given much more to society than he who 
lias deprived himself of but live hours 
a day, or has not deprived himself of 
any leisure at aii. But we cannot take 
T man has done during any two 



hours and say that his produce is worth 
exactly twice as much as the produce of 
one hour's work from another individual, 
and reward each proportionately. To do 
this would be to ignore all that is com¬ 
plex in the industry, the agriculture, the 
entire life of society as it is; it would 
be to ignore the extent to which all 
individual work is the outcome of the 
former and present labours of society 
as a whole. It would be to fancy oneself 
in the Stone Age, when we are living 
in the Age of Steel 

"Go into a coal mine and see^fie man 
stationed at the huge machine thaiTYoisu 
and lowers the cage. In his hands he 
holds a lever whereby to check or reverse 
the action of the machinery. He lowers 
the handle, and in a second the cage 
changes the direction of its giddy rush 
up or down the shaft. His eyes are 
attentively fixed upon an indicator in 
from of him which shows exactly the 
point the cage has reached; no sooner 
does it touch the given level than at his 
gentlest pressure it stops dead short, not 
a foot above or below the required 
place. And scarcely are the full trucks 
discharged or the empties loaded before, 
at a touch to the handle, the cage is 
again swinging up or down the shaft. 

“For eight or ten hours at a time he 
thus concentrates his attention. Let his 
brain relax but for an instant, and the 
cage would fiy up and shatter the wheels, 
break the rope, crush the men, bring ail 
the work of the mine to a standstill. 
Let him Jose three seconds upon each 
reverse of the iever and, in a mine with 
all the modern improvements, the out¬ 
put will be reduced by from twenty to 
fifty tons a day, 

*Ts it he who renders the greatest 
service in the mine? Or is it, perhaps, 
the boy who rings from below the signal 
for the mounting of the cage? Or is it 
the miner who risks his life every 
moment in the depths of ibe mine and 
will end one day by being killed by fire¬ 
damp? Or, again, the engineer, who 
would Jose the coal seam and set men 
hewing bare rock? Or, finally, is it the 
owner who has put all his patrimony into 
the concern, and who perhaps has said, 
in opposition to all previous anticipa¬ 
tions: “Dig there, you wijl find excellent 
coal”? 

"All the workers engaged in the mine 
contribute to the raising of coal in pro¬ 
portion to their strength, their energy, 
their knowledge, their intelligence and 
their skill And we can say that all have 
the right to live, to satisfy their needs, 
and even gratify their whims, alter the 
more imperious needs of everyone are 
satisfied. But how can we value exactly 
whai they have each done? 

"Further, is the coal Lhat they have 
extracted entirely the result of their 
work? Is it not also the outcome of the 
work of the men who constructed ihc 
railway leading to the mine, and the 
roads branching off on all sides from 
the stations? And what of the work of 
those who have tilled and sown the fields 
which supply the miners with food, 
smelted the iron, cut the wood in the 
forest, made the machines which will 
consume the coal, and so on? 

"No hard and fast line can be drawn 
between the work of one and the work 
of another. To measure them by results 
leads to absurdity. To divide them into 
fractions and measure them by hours of 
labour leads to absurdity also. One 
course remains: not to measure them at 
ail but to recognise the right of all who 
take pan in productive labour first of ail 
to live, and then to enjoy the comforts 
ot life/* 


the workers, and how the ruling 
class depended on them for all their 
power. 

The audience were appreciative 
and enthusiastic, and the meeting 
was a very encouraging ending to 
the week-end; 

On Monday, several comrades 
went to spend a week amid the 
Scottish Lochs, at Garelochhead. 
The weather throughout the week¬ 
end was not too good, but the com¬ 
radeship and hospitality of the 
Glasgow comrades more than com¬ 
pensated for that, and once again 
our Summer School proved stimu¬ 
lating and a valuable event in the 
life of the movement in Britain, 


LETTERS TO THE E D IT O 


WORKERS’ MILITIAS 


A PENNY A LIFE SAVED 

The sum of two guineas was awarded 
at Grantham yesterday to Driver E. 
Walton (64), of Robenson Road, Gran-. 
■ tham, who was driving the Heart of 
Midlothian, Edinburgh-to-Kings Cross 
express, on luly 5th, Near Peterborough 
the train, with five hundred passengers 
was negotiating a curve at 50 m.p,h, 
under a bridge with the signals in its 
favour when the crew saw a fish train 
ahead on the same line. By prompt 
action Mr. Walton stopped the express 
with a liulc more than a dozen yards to 
spare. 

Manchester Guardian , 25/S/5L 

That amounts to a penny per pas¬ 
senger. 

If this is the kind of treatment they 
can expect, no wonder the staff are dis¬ 
contented and inclined to leave the 
railways. 

In view of the responsibility they bear, 
drivers are poorly paid at best. But that 
is no excuse for treating them like 
children who get a 1 "penny for being good. 

A putty medal would be better than a 
pittance when rewards are called for. At 
least it would not mark down merit. 

News Chronicle , 25/8/51. 


AS an anarchist (and therefore pacifist) 
I should like to add my criticisms 
of Philip Sansom s support of workers’ 
militias to those of MA. of Minneapolis, 
The suggestion of the use of workers' 
militias must have behind it the idea of 
defeating by force people who do not 
want to be subjected to the principles 
and beliefs of those who constitute these 
workers' militias. A workers' militia can¬ 
not be formed by people other than 
those who wish to force their ideas upon 
others. 

Philip Sansom suggests that at the 
time the workers take over the factories, 
there may be soldiers who will remain 
“True to the colours” and endeavour to 
expel the workers from these factories. 
This means lhat there may be people (the 
soldiers) who believe that they will 
benefit by removing the workers from 
the factories, even be it lhat they are 
short-sighted enough to believe that the 
pay they receive is sufficient benefit. 

Anarchism cannot be forced upon 
people. Anarchism imposed is not anar¬ 
chism at all but despotism—neither can 
anarchism exist where there are people 
prepared to use force to replace anar¬ 
chism by a system alien to it. .Anarchism 
cannot exist until even the capitalist 
realises that the System by which he 
imagines he benefits, is the factor which 
prevents him from being freel 
Despite P.S.'s arguments to prove that 
workers' militias (decentralised mobile 
forces) are the most efficient organisa¬ 
tions for waging war, never in history 
have they brought about Anarchism. 

The supposed need of workers’ militias 
indicates that the time is not ripe for 
anarchism. Workers' militias must use 
force or they are not militias—to use 
force is to impose one’s will—to impose 
one’s will is not anarchism. Workers’ 
militias must wield power to be effective 
as militias, and power corrupts, . - . 

Anarchism can never be brought about 
by force. Only by the enlightenment of 
people, all people, will mankind be free. 
Hod{lesden r Herts. R- Wheeler. 


Philip banso/ji replies - 
I wander how much 
field or human acuvny— WouI4 m ,^ 
been made if progressive and advanced 
thinkers had always waited to convince 
even the most reactionary before putting 
their ideas into operation? 

Surely the point about workers' militia 
is that they are formed to prevent some¬ 
one from imposing his will by toroe. 
But if we accept the pacifist argument* 
then even occupying the factories peace¬ 
ably is ""imposing our will". We nmst 
patiently explain to our bosses how they 
are exploiting us (as if they don’t know 
already!) and then wait for them* 
conscience-stricken, to invite us to take 
over. This will ensure that we are always 
in the "Tight” morally—but will always 
remain dominated by the will of others, 

I did not try to prove that workers' 
militias are the most effective organisa^ 
tions for waging war. I tried to shov 
that they are effective means for defejiic 
ing a social revolution from reactioj; 
violence. The only pacifist defer 
sweet reason, but it is surely clear 
he who serves the State has thrown 
his reason, and although I have i 
confidence in my ability to debate 
chism, I don't fancy my chances 
a Fascist, or Communist of any 
servile or patriotic tool of the 
coming ai me with a bayonet. 

Neither have I tried to prove 
workers' militias would bring 
anarchism. The social revolution nia 
social reconstruction, and as far 
am concerned anybody who dC 
warn to join in is perfectly free 
his own way—as individualist pea 
were able to do in Spain while 
majority were collectivising the 
But will the remnants of authority 
us to go our own way? Not until \ 
are all persuaded, says Mr. Wheeler, 
surely persuasion is a form of imp 
your will? 

And like ihis< the argument com 
on for ever—and so would your jo| 
persuading the capitalists! 
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The Roman Catholic Church and 
the Modern Age. 2d, 

★ 

Muric Louiic Berneri Memorial 
CommUcc publications : 

Marie Louise Berneri, 1918-194$; 

A Tribute. cloth 5s. 

Journey Through Utopia. 

cloth 16s. (U.S.A. $2,50) 

★ 

K. X KENAFICK ; 

Michael Bakunin and Karl Marx. 

Paper 6 s- 

27, Red Lion Street, 
London, WX.I. 


'T'HE life story of David Copperfield , 
which has intimate relation to that 
of the author himself, is now running 
as a serial on the radio. This has en¬ 
ticed me to take up tfie book once more 
to renew my earlier acquaintance with 
its intertwined humorous and tragic 
events. The following illuminating pas¬ 
sages are to be found respectively in 
Chapters 43 and 4$: 

( 1 ) fc ‘Once again, let me pause upon a 
memorable period of my life. Let me 
stand aside to see the phantoms of 
those days go by me, accompanying the 
shadow of myself in dim procession . . . 

I have come legally to man’s estate. I 
have attained the dignity of twenty-one. 

I have lamed that savage stenographic 
mystery. I make a respectable income by 
it* and I am joined by eleven others in 
reporting the debates in Parliament for 
a morning newspaper. Night after night, 

I record predictions that never come to 
pass, professions that are never infilled, 
explanations that are only meant to 
mystify, I wallow in words. Britannia, 
that unfortunate female, is always before 
me like a trussed fowl, skewered through 
and through with office pens and bound 
hand and foot with red tape. I am suf¬ 
ficiently behind the scenes to know the 
worth of political life. I am quite an 


WHITE SUITS & D.D.T. 

T'HE appearance in London of the 
new Ealing Studio’s film The Man 
in the' White Shirt about the troubles of 
a man who invented a clothing fabric 
which would not stain or wear out, re¬ 
minds me of the way in which D.D.T,, 
the insecticide, was kept from production 
until the needs of war over-rided the 
interests of the insecticide makers, just 
as zip-fasteners though invented years 
before were not manufactured until 
wanted for ammunition pouches in the 
First World War, The story of D.DX 
was told by Edwin Kemp, farm editor 
of the Philadelphia Record in an article 
in that paper in 1945. He told how 
D.D.T. was discovered in 1874 by a 
young German chemist, Othmar Zeidlar, 
but was deliberately withheld from 
general use because it would have killed 
the market for other less effective 
agencies which must be used several 
nmex-daily instead of twice yearly, 

"The reason why D.D.T. was not used 
is simple. It wouldn’t have paid the 
people who decide the economic policies 
of the nation. As for the people them¬ 
selves, it would have saved both property 
and life and opened the way for general 
advances in the level of living, 

"That many people sickened and died 
by failure to use D.D.T, against disease¬ 
carrying insects is revealed by the fact 
tha the U,S. Army used D.D.T, success¬ 
fully to put down typhus and malaria 
shortly after the North African invasion. 

Who knows what other beneficial in¬ 
ventions and discoveries are being wim- 
held from us to-day? ^ 


infidel about it and shall never 
converted.” 

(2) "Having some foundation for 
Heving by this time that nature 
accident had made me an author, I 3 
sued my vocation with confidence , 

I had been writing in the newspaper an 
elsewhere so prosperously that when my 
new success was achieved I -considered 
myself reasonably entitled to escape 
from the dreary debates. One joyful] 
night, therefore* 1 noied down the must 
of the parliamentary bagpipes for the 
last time, and I have never heard it 
since, though I still recognise the old 
drone in the newspapers, without any 
substantial variation (except, perhaps 
that there is more of it) all the livelong 
session,” 

Argyll . H.T.D, 


MEETINGS AND 
ANN OUNC E MEN T S 


LONDON ANARCHIST 
GROUP 

OPEN-AIR MEETINGS at 

HYDE PARK 

Every Sunday at 3JO p.m. 

NORTH-EAST LONDON 

DISCUSSION MEETINGS 
IN EAST HAM 
at 7,30 

SEPT. 19—-Edgar Priddy 
THE ABC OF ANARCHISM 
Enquiries c/o Freedom Press 

SOUTH LONDON 

Meetings suspended for the time being* 
Readers interested in possible future 
activities 3 please contact S. E. Parker, 
c/o Freedom Press . 

GLASGOW 

OUTDOOR MEETINGS az 
MAXWELL STREET 
Every Sunday at f p.m. 

With John Gaffney, Frank Leech, 
Jimmy Raeside, Eddie Shaw 
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